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cThe wealth of traits which a culture possesses and the
stage of perfection of its traits decreases as we descend
the scale of culture, until, when we reach such primitive
folk as the now extinct Tasmanians, we are within measur-
able distance of those very beginnings of culture which
set our earliest ancestors off as men.*

In other words, if we find a shipwrecked mariner reduced
to a tattered pair of trousers, we may conclude that we are
within measurable distance of the beginnings of clothing.
For, as we have seen (see p. 34), the Tasmanians were
in a situation very like that of shipwrecked mariners. Their
ancestors must have made a series of voyages, and in order
to do so must have possessed traits which their last descen-
dants had lost. Nobody would expect to find out how the
early Christian fathers thought and acted by plunging into
the wilds of Calabria or Connemara, and it is equally futile
to try to find out how the early fathers of civilization thought
and acted by plunging into the wilds of Australia or Central
Africa.

Against this it might be urged that we cannot suppose
man to have been created in an already civilized condition,
and therefore the earlier steps on the road to civilization
must have been taken by savages, that is to say, by people
exactly like modem savages. And if that is so, then modern
savages, if left to themselves, must be capable of initiating
civilizations. But the beginning of this contention should
be to show that modern savages, when left alone, do make
progress, and, as 1 have tried to show, all the evidence
points in the opposite direction.

And it is not only modern evidence that we have. We
know that man has been on earth for something like half a
million years, yet up till about ten thousand years ago the
highest men had got no farther than, the condition in which
the lowest savages now exist. As Elliot Smith points out